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This document is one of a number of memorandaj 
prepared to assist The President’s d tanittee on | 
Informatlon'.'Activities Abroad in its;, iellberatlonsj. 
The paper does not necessarily reflef t the views : 
of the Committee whose conclusions a| i recomraen-- | 
dations are stated in its report to k le President. 

In some cases these memoranda hi; to been 
prepai’ed by members of the Committed Staff; In 
some cases on our request by personst in various i 
agencies of the Government; and in a few instances j 
by outside consultants. 
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These papers treat onlj'- of mattl 's in which | 
the Co mm ittee has had a particxilar ii merest. In | 
a number of cases., therefore, they aje not ! 

rounded and comprehensive treatnKints, of each topic ^ 
Hevertheless, we have decided to make them avail- | 
sd>le within the Government with the |iiought that 
they may be of some use to operating" jfficials 
dealii^g with various aspects of infol aation 
programs and other foreign activi.tiefe = 
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IICTERimriOHAL RADIO ARP TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 
OF THE U, S. GOVERMMEMT 

f 

I. GEMER/U:. STATEMEiM]? 

The table of contents indicates the scope of the inqulxy with respect 
to the effect of radio broadcasting and television upon world opinion on 
which papers were prepared by the Committee Staff or submitted by U.S. 
Government agency personnel at the Staff's request. These papers have been 
grouped into this document; each major subject includes summary findings 
and interim recommendations by the Staff. Some repetition occurs where 
analysis of facts restates or brings together items appearing in backgro\and 
sections » 
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II. POLICY COMCfPTEE COORDIHA.TIQH BECOI^mTION 

In our consideration of U.S. 'broadcasting activities thus far — 
official, unofficial, amateur, militaiy, religious, private and clandestine — 
what most impresses memtoers of the Staff is the need for developing the 
Concept of Orchestration and for strengthening the means of orchestration. 

The Radio Broadcasting Policy Committee (RBPC) which already exists can 
supply this coordination and gtiidance. It needs to be strengthened and 
Institutionalized. The means available to each agency in support of it will 
probably require modest expansion. The RBPC wovild, as a insult of oxir recom- 
mendations, be concerned with a broader range of broadcast activities, in- 
cltidlng all those above cited and in addition, television. (If only in an 
advisory way with respect to private, amateur and religious broadcasts.) The 
Radio Broadcasting Policy Committee should be redesignated the Radio and 
Television Broadcasting Policy Committee (RTBPC). The RTBPG should include 
military representation. 

The RTBPC should be provided sufficient staff, part time or full time, 
to Insure sxifficient staffing of the problems which it must consider. The 
RTBPC should report semiannually to the Operations Coordinating Board. 
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III, THE VOICE OF AMiRIC A 

A, Origins 

Voice of America "began "biroadcastlng Pebrnrary 24, 1942, in German, under 
the Office of Coordinator of Information, By June of that year, the Office 
of War Information was created and the Voice became its radio division. In 
1945 , upon abolition of CWI, the VGA was transferred by Executive Order to 
the Department of State. Tlie shortwave services of NBC and CBS, which had 
started several y^ars before the war and remained independent during the war 
(an CWI censor insured coordination of the two services with VGA) were 
absorbed by VGA, In January, 19^^ with the passage of Public Lew 402 
(Smith-Mundt Act), the International Information and Educational Exchange 
Admixrlstratlon (IIA) was established within the Department of State with the 
Voice of America as its radio service. 

Finally, Reorganization Plan No, 8 of August, 1953, created the U.S. 
Information Agency as an Independent agency, with the Voice of America as 
its radio arm, 

B. Mission 

A directive, issued by President Elsenhower through the National 
Security Cormcil, told the U.S, Information Agency "to submit evidence to 
peoples of other nations by means of communications techniques that the 
objectives and policies of the United States are in haimoiay with and will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress and peace." 

Within this Presidential directive, the general guidelines under which 
VQA operates are; 

SECRET 
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a. While it must, as an official radio, clearly present and 
explain the policies of the U.S. Government, VGA has an equal 
obligation to present responsible public discussion of these policies.. 

b. VGA attempts to present a balanced projection of the 
American scene, preferring in doing so to reflect American thought 
and institutions by acting as an observer, neither avoiding nor 
unduly emphasizing problems which occur in American society. 

c. VGA attempts to present accurate, objective end compre- 
hensive news coverage. 

VGA seeks to inform, enlighten, stimulate and to persuade. When neces-- 
sary, it counters hostile and erroneous information about the U.S. and its 
policies. The emphasis, however, is on the positive character of U.S. 
objectives and policies in keeping vrith the President’s directive, 

C. Targets 

While VGA broadcasts in 38 languages (including English), this paper 
deals only with broadcasts to the USSR and Soviet-dominated areas of East 
Europe, Many people in these countries are presumably motivated to listen 
to VGA because it reflects the official U.S. point of view. VGA does not 
try to reach mass audiences but rather addresses itself to opinion leaders • 
intelligentsia, upper and middle bvureaucracy, youth (especially students), 
and the hi^er military. 

D. Types of Programs 

VGA programming consists of news, commentary and analysis, and special 
features. An average half-hour is devoted to half news and half commentary 
and analysis or feature material, (cultural, economic, labor, T-romen's shows, 
youth shows, book reviews, some agricultmral and religious shovra, a small 
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amount of music, but no programming designed simply for entertainment). 


E. Operations 

Technical . VOA broadcasts world- wide in 38 languages over 87 
transmitters (57 si.t 10 overseas bases, and 30 at 7 U.S. plants) for a total 
daily direct transmitter time of 505 hours. (The figure does not include 
transmitter hours from U.S. "feeder" bases since these are intended for the 
relay bases even though they may be heard in the target area.) 

VOA broadcasts to the Soviet and Satellite area account for 223 trans- 
mitter hoiirs daily, or hkio of total transmitter hours for direct broadcasting. 

VOA broadcasts daily to the Soviet area 15:30 hours of air time, 
totaling 120:30 daily transmitter hoxirs (originations and repeats): Broken 

down, these are: 



Daily 
Air Time 

Dally 

Transmitter Hours 

Russian 

6:00 

57:00 

Russian to Asian SSR 

1:30 

10:30 

Armenian 

1:00 

9:00 

Georgian 

1:00 

8:30 

Ukrainian 

1:00 

7:30 

Ukrainian to Asian SSR 

:30 

3:00 

Estonian 

1:30 

8:00 

Latvian 

1:30 

8:00 

Lithuanian 

1:30 

9:00 

Total - Soviet Area 

15:30 

120:30 


To the East European area, VOA broadcasts 11 hoiars per day air time, 
totaling 72:30 daily transmitter hours (originations and repeats): 
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Dally 

Daily 


Air Time 

Transmitter Hours 

Albanian 

1:30 

5:00 

Bulgarian 

1:45 

11:30 

Czech-Slovak 

2:00 

15:30 

Hungarian 

2:30 

17:00 

Polish 

2:00 

14:00 

Rumanian 


9:30 

Total - East Europe 

11:00 

72:30 


In addition^ VQA 'broadcasts In French_, Geiman and Eiiglish to these 
areas (or which may 'be heard In these areas): 


English 

9:00 

27:00 

French 

:30 

1:30 

German 


1:45 


10:15 

30:15 


2. Budget * The total operating "budget for the Broadcasting Service 
(VQA) of "USIA for the Fiscal Year i960 is approximately $17*5 million 
(excluding Agency overhead and one-time construction costs). Of this amount, 
approximately $11,9 million is spent on direct "broadcasting in ai t languages* 
The cost of direct broadcasting to Communist East Eiurope is estimated at 
of the total cost of direct broadcasting, or approximately $4.2 million, 
as follows: 

Soviet Area 

(Russian, Armenian, Ukrainian, Georgian, 

Estonian, Latvian, lithuanian) $2,345,100 

English to Soviet Area 45,100 

$2,390,200 
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Satellite Area 

(Albanian, Btilgarian, Hungarian, 

Polish, Ruiuanian, Czech-Slovah) $1,772, 7CX) 

English to Satellite Area 50,900 

$1,823.600 

Total, Soviet and Satellite $1|-, 213,800 

An additional $1.1 Dilllion may be applied to this $4.2 million figure, 
representing 35/^ undistributed VOA overhead costs. I n cludi n g Central 
Program Services Division which provides ne^rs, commentaries and features 
for use by these area desks. 

3. Personnel . VOA employees total 1,576. Of this figure, I7I 
are directly involved in the production of programs to the Soviet and 
Satellite areas (84 in the Soviet area and 87 in Satellite area prograanmlng). 
While almost all of these employees are American citizens (only one alien 
is employed in the Soviet area, and two in the Satellite area) almost all 
are natives of the areas to wlilch they broadcast. 

In order to obtain some general idea of the total number of VOA personnel 
involved in the production and broadcasting of Soviet and Satellite area 
programs, however, a pro-rated estimate (even though inexact) may be made 
from other related broadcasting activities, and general overhead personnel. 
This woxfLd include program direction and policy control offices. Central 
Program Services such as Talks and Nevra, Overseas Monitors, Relay Base per- 
sonnel, etc. 

By applying the general 3 % figure (of total direct broadcasting) addi- 
tional indirect personnel would amount to roughly 3OO employees involved 
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in Soviet and Satellite broadcasting. 

Rece pt ion of Broadcasts 

Prior to the September, 1959; visit to the U.S, of Premier Khrushchev, 
VOA broadcasts to the Soviet Area were heavily jammed. (Heavy sustained 
jamming against VGA programs began in April, 19^9* ) A certain amount of 
sporadic, selective jamming has continued since September, but no consistent 
pattern has emerged. It has varied from language to language, with Georgian 
and Armenian totally free from jamming till May 26, i960 when the President’s 
speech was jaDsned. Prom the first revelation by Premier Khrushchev of the 
U-2 incident, and subsequent events, through the period of the collapse of 
the Summit meetings in Paris, heavy jamming was resumed, though still on a 
selective basis. This has continued, reaching a pealc of total, blanket 
jamming on May 26, the period of VGA’s carrying, in translation, the text of 
President Elsenhower's address to the nation. Immediately on resumption of 
the normal programming pattern, heavy selective jamming was once again in 
force. 

During the period of light jamming, the percentage of jamming of Russian 
language programs dropped to as low as 10^ but increased dirring May 5 through 
31 period to as high as 90^. 

English broadcasts to the Soviet and Satellite areas remain unjaramed, 
even during periods such as VGA's recent live transmissions, in English, of 
the UH Security Council debate and President Elsenhower's speech. 

SECRET 
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Satiiration jamming of VOA broadcasts to the Satellites continues, with 
the exception of Poland and Albania. Poland stopped jamming in 1956, but 
the USSR jams Polish programs. Albania has never jammed VOA. 

Audience Estimat e 

While accurate audience estimates are extremely difficult to obtain, 
some inforaiation is available. The Office of Research and InteUlgence (IRI) 
of the U.S, Information Agency recently estimated that the VOA audience in 
the USSR for indigenous language broadcasts may range from one to four 
rillion people and the audience within the Satellite area from five to nine 
million. 

It was also estimated that there are between one and two hundred 
thousand listeners to VOA English programs in the USSR end between two and 
three hundred thousand listeners in the satellites. 


H, Acliievement s 

VOA has received numerous indications of individual listening over and 
above the regvlar escapee Interviews, such as: 

a. Responses to specific broadcasts in letters, either 
directly to the VOA, or often to individxials who have participated 
In VOA broadcasts. These letters come from friends or relatives 
who have heard the broadcasts, or via friends or relatives who 
are Informed of these broadcasts by others. 

b. Reports from travelers to these areas who have had occasion 
to discuss our broadcasts with those who listen, or who, themselves, 
have heard VOA broadcasts. 

c. Surveys conducted among visitors from these areas or 
participants in special events such as fairs and festivals. 
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d, Ecfisassy and Legation reports. 

Since the reduction of jamming of VQA broadcasts, and prior to the recent 
U"2/Summit period. Embassy Itosco^r has reported a freer attitude among citizens 
to admit to VOA listening, 

Hcnrever, In any consideration of "effectiveness" In these areas, a 
variety of sources must be consulted, since any audience assessment is Indeed 
difficult where access to the listener is denied. Thus, in the final analysis, 
technical measurements become more reliable measures of the ability to pene- 
trate than isolated indications of listening. 

A different Idnd of achievement may be seen in the modest beginnings of 
local placement of VQA-produced cixltural shows. Radio Moscow has just 
accepted two half-hovir shows (Yale choir Russian-language concert and reportage 
of the National Gallery and Smithsonian). Embassy Moscow was told it would 
be Informed of the exact time of nation-ivide broadcasts of these shows. 
Negotiations are in progress to place VQA tapes on Radio Warsaw and Radio 
Prague through the National Educational Television and Radio Council. Earlier, 
Radio Warsaw played a VOA tape on Jercane Robbins’ "Ballet USA", submitted 
through USIS just prior to the appearance of that group in Warsaw. 

Kcovlsio n s for Policy Control 

Daily guidance, both written and oral, is supplied VQA from the Agency's 
Office of Plans (lOP) and is, in tvim, provided throughout VQA by the Assist- 
ant Manager for Policy Application in the Radio Itaiager’s Office. 

While a degree of autonomy is allowed foreign language service chiefs 


^^C_R E_T 
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in the exercise of responsihility for their final product, this is limited 
"by standing instructions that this discretion is to he exercised within 
certain defined limits: 

a. The Centiral Revs Branch is the only source of news used 
hy the language services unless special authority is given hy 
either the News Branch or at levels higher than the service chief 
for the use of other material, 

h* Most feature material used hy the language searvices is 
originated in English hy the Central Program. Services Division, 

c. Morning guidance notes prepared hy the Central Policy 
Office provide initial guidance on the treatment of the day’s 
news* These notes are issued to all supervisor^' personnel through 
the service chief level and are discussed at a daily general 
editorial meeting at the branch and division chief level chaired 
hy the Radio Manager and the Assistant Manager for Policy Appli- 
cation. They are discussed again at subsequent division editorial 
meetings at the service chief level chaired hy the division chief 
and attended hy a representative of the central policy staff. 

Through the policy application staff, language desks are kept 
informed of changes during the day. Other less timely policy 
papers and briefings also provide the service chiefs with policy 
background. 

The exercise of discretion hy service chiefs is reviewed on continuing 
basis hy; 


a. The supervisory personnel of the branch, the division, 
and the Office of the Radio 14anager, through discussions at 
editorial meetings, review of dally content reports which list 
the it eras and lineage used in actual broadcasts, and review of 
monitoring reports, 

h. The Central Policy Office, through the review hy area 
specialists of the daily content reports and the monitoring 
reports. The latter reports are prepared hy a multi-lingual 
staff which reports to the Radio I/bnager and submits reports 
based on actual listening to broadcasts or reading of air scripts. 

c. The Program Review Board, which consists of the Radio 
Manager and his key staff members and which periodically examines 
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coniplete English translations of output selected at random. 

d. USIA. posts in the field, throijgh monitoring of foreign 
language hroadcasts (direct listening or, where impossible due 
to jamming, scrutiny of scripts regularly sent by VQA.). The 
posts transmit comments based on such monitoring. 

^ • Discussion of Proposed Directive 

VGA has long felt the need for a basic document approved at appixtpriate 
levels of government establishing the fundamental principles for the content 
of its broadcasts. Broadcasting policy papers exist for Soviet orbit bmad- 
casts, and VGA receives a full flovr of political policy guidance, but there 
is no basic statement of mission such as that given by the President to USIA 
in August 1953* Since VGA is a somewhat xinlque element within the Agency, 
the President’s statement applies only in the broadest terms, to its broadcaiJt 
operations * 

To date, partly because of the lack of a formal statement of its broad- 
casting mission, VGA has had a varying approach, being at times considered 
an Instrument of truth, and at other times, an instrument of propaganda. 

Since 1953# as an outgrovrth of the Jackson Committee report, a prtfjEatlc 
philosophy gradually has developed within VQA, has never been formalized as 
a guideline to VQA operators. The proposed VGA-prepared directive which 
follows might help to eliminate the tendency for policy to change with changes 
of personnel in key positions, and could provide a common base for both 
State Department and USIA personnel in the formulation of day-to-day judgments. 
Proposed Dir ective to t he Voice of America 

The long-range Interests of the United States are served by 
communicating directly with the peoples of the world by an official 

S__E 
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radio, the Voice of America. To he effective, the Voice of America 
must vin the attention and respect of listene3rs. These principles will 
govern VGA hroadcasts : 

1. As an official radio, VGA •v-rill present the policies 
of the United States Government clearly and persuasively, 

VGA will also present responsible discussion and opinion on 
these policies, 

2. VGA will represent America, not any single segment of 
American society. It will therefore present a "balanced and 
comprehensive projection of slgpiif leant American thought and 
institutions . 

3. VGA will establish itself as a consistently reliable 
and authoritative source of news. VGA news will be accurate, 
objective, and comprehensive. 

The directive seeks to resolve the question whether VGA’s role is 
tactical or strategic, informational or propagandistlc. Immediate or long- 
range. The philosophy of its authors is tliat adherence to the objective 
long-range approach will be the 2 x>st effective employment of this particvilar 
U.S, broadcasting instrument. 

VGA states that the proposed directive seeks to establish three points ; 

1. VGA recognizes its responsibility as an official radio 
with the specific task of presenting and explaining the policies 
of the U.S. Government. At the same time, as the voice of America, 
it has an eqml obligation to present responsible American opinion 
and discussion of these policies. The concept here expressed is 
based on the desirability of reflecting America as it actually 
exists and on confidence that an understanding of our democratic 
processes by overseas audiences is of long-range value to our national 
objectives, 

2, The same philosophy is the basis for the second reqvilrement ; 
an accurate and balanced projection of the American scene. The 
directive rejects the "showcase" approach in favor of a responsible 
"mirror" approach. An accurate picture of the American scene will 
build credibility for VGA and develop foreign understanding of the 
strength of our institutions and confidence in our system. 
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3. The third responsihlllty for VOA set forth Is that of 
accurate, reliable and comprehensive news reporting. The directive 
accepts the belief that facts cannot be suppressed, that full 
awareness of world developments is a gain for American Interests, 
and that full disclosure of our actions and policies will on balance 
be to oiir advantage. As the faith and respect of listeners for 
VGA grow, the content of its p 2 x>granis will have greater acceptance 
and impact. 

As far as the Corjinlttee staff is a^rare, the approach tahen is not 
f’Uidamentally contested in the Executive Branch, although occasionally there 
have been differences within the Agency, and with various desks in the De~ 
partment of State on particular broadcasts, which, in an effort to be compre- 
hensive, include material that the desk officers thlnlc would be better omitted 
cr treated differently. Among such officials there is some feeling that the 
VGA fts an instarument of U.S. policy cannot be fs continuously comprehensive and 
objective as the VGA statement Indicates. 

There is also some congressional opinion which holds that VGA overdoes 
objectivity, (hi the other hand, in a nuniber of countries, VGA enjoys less 
credibility than BBC because the latter is considered more objective. 

The staff believes that a new directive clarifj'-lng the mission of VGA 
would serve a useful purpose. The inclusion of language permitting discussion 
of controversial issues and contrary viewpoints in the interest of credibility 
la desirable. 

Such a directive should be issued to VGA by the Director of USIA, Con- 
sideration might be given to modifying the proposed Statement by'the President 


as set forth hereinbefore and isAiiing it as a directive to VGA. 
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Propo sed Statemen t ~ by the President 


In carrying out its responsi'bllitles in accordance with pertinent 
statutes and Presidential directives, the United States Information 
Agency shall he guided hy the follo\ring: 

The purpose of the United States Information Agency 
shall he to submit evidence to peoples of other nations hy 
means of communication techniques that the ohjectlves and 
policies of the United States are in harmony with a:id will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, 
and peace. 

The ptirpose in the paragraph above is to he carried out 
primarily: 


1. Ey explaining clearly and persuasively to 
foreign peoples the objectives and policies of the 
United States Grovemment, including where desirable, 
discussion of controversial issues and contrary view- 
points . 


2. By depicting imaginatively the correlation 
between United States policies and the legitimate 
aspirations of other peoples of the world. 

3. Py unmasldLng end countering hostile attempts 
to distort or to frustrate the objectives and policies 
of the United States. 

4. delineating those important aspects of 
the life and culture of the people of the United States 
which facilitate understanding of the policies and 
objectives of the Government of the United States. 

5. Subject to the foregoing the VGA will establish 
Itself as a consistently reliable and authoritative source 
of news. VGA news will be accurate and objective. 


K. Re commendation 

This Section III should be transmitted to the Director of USIA. 
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r/. ARMED FORCES RADIO MD TELEVISION S E RVICE - VOA REIATI O ESHIPS 

A, Ba ckgro -und 

The Anaed Forces Radio and Television Service (AFRTS) maintains 20^! 
radio and 33 TV outlets located in overseas areas where U«S. forces are 
stationed. In general, these stations operate on medium wave hands 15 to 
l8 hours a day. In addition, AFRTS originates daily sho3rt wave broadcasts 
from Nevr York and Los Angeles utilizing VOA transmitters. 

Although these programs are designated for the information, education, 
and entertainment of U.S. Armed Forces, they have a large "eavesdropping" 

Free World audience estimated to exceed the million service listeners hy a 
ratio of at least 5 to 1, There are prohahly some listeners in the Curtain 
countries contiguous to areas in which AFI®S operates. 

The Foreign audiences are attracted to AFRTS programs primarily hy 
enter-balnment programs, hut a substantial number also hear news and educa- 
tional programs. Both VOA and Defense believe foreign reaction to these 
programs generally has been favorable, although there has been no specific 
measurement. 

Control of AFRTS programs is normally decentralized to the local millbery 
coxnmanders in whose area the outlet is found. The local outlets may determine 
the program content within general Defense Department inst3ructlons covering 
such matters as advertising, the avoidance of conflicts with commercial 
interests, and the propriety and impartiality of ne\<rs, political and religious 
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prograjns, Eo policy guidance Is provided concerning the impact of APRTS 
programs on foreign audiences. However, a large percentage of AERTS programs 
are developed under the direct supervision of the Department of Defense, and 
screened for possible material which vrould be inappropriate for foreign 
audiences. There is currently some use of VQA educational and neifs programs 
on AFRTS, primarily at the initiative of local AFRTS stations. 

The technical quality of local reception of AERTS broadcasts usually 
exceeds that of VOA due primarily to the local broadcast bands aveiilable to 
AERTS, Although VOA has recently increased its English language broadcasts, 
the hours of such programs are far fewer than those broadcast by AERTS in 
the same areas, 

tEhere is some feeling that AERTS programming sliould talie into greater 
accouint the existence of the foreign "eavesdropping" audience. Concern has 
been expressed that the young and politically inexperienced servicemen who 
often deten-nine AERTS p3rogram content may not be able to judge possible 
political implications, and that AERTS news broadcasts may sometimes conflict 
in emphasis with those of VOA. 

It has been suggested that AFRTS be provided additional policy guidance 
no Increase the effectiveness of programs on foreign audiences and that this 
guidance be mutually agreed upon between USIA and Defense. VOA has proposed 
that AERTS make limited but regular use of certain VOA news programs and an 
increased use of VOA educational features, on an attributed basis. 

Current Defense policy is to design AERTS programs solely to meet the 
informational, educational and entertainment requirements of the service 
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audience. The Department of Defense recognizes the ec:istence of the foreign 
audience hut helleves that If AFRTS programs meet the optimm requirements 
of the service audience they will at the same time provide suitable programs 
for the foreign listener, AFKTS is said to achieve a high degree of 
credihillty, in fact, because foreigners believe it represents Americans 
talldLng to Americans and not Americans t.alking to foreignerr. 

Defense believes that it is preferable not to use VGA news programs 
over AFRTS since these programs are tailored for foreign audiences. They 
cite the following points in support of their position; 

(a) . There is the possibility of Congressional opposition 
to programs which could be interpreted as "propagandizing U.S, 
servicemen", (VGA points out that there is also some Congressional 
concern over "duplication" by AFRTS and VGA.) 

(b) . Some foreign governments might object if AFRTS appeared 
to be used to influence the local population. (VGA doubts the 
validity of this argument. ) 

(c) . Conflicts could arise with U.S. commercial networks 
and unions. This could be injurious to AFRTS which receives the 
bulk of its entertainment prograiiis from the networks free of 
charge. (VGA doubts the validity of this argument. ) 

(d) . Association with VGA miglit cloud the image of AFRTS 
as "Americans talking to Americans" and injtire the vmique 
credibility which this image provides. (VGA notes that AFKPS 
is also a Government broadcasting service. ) 


The basic difference betvreen Defense views and those of VGA appears to 
be the degree to which limited use of attributed VGA broadcasts on AFRTS 
would tend to give the impression that AFRTS was attempting to influence 
foreign audiences. VGA. believes it would not give this impression. Defense 
taJces the opposite view. 
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B. Conclusions and Reconmendatlons 

1* The AFRTS is a major infoniiational asset to the U.S., hoth 
because of the scale of its network and its generally favorable effect on 
foreign audiences. 

2. The network must continue to aim essentially at a service 
audience. Its greatest contribution, not only in its primary mission but 
also in its effect on foreign listeners, will be to exemplify the very best 
in American entertainment and public service broadcasting. 

3. In order to preserve the AFRTS image of Americans talking to 
Americans it is desirable to avoid openly identifying AFRTS with VQA. 

However, some VOA educational programs can be used profitably to supplement 
current AFRTS program sources and there may be occasions when the use of VOA 
news broadcasts on AFRTS would be desirable. When such VOA programs are xxsed 
it is preferable that there be no reference in the broadcast to its origin. 

4. Administrative arrangements should be made to assure that 
responsible military commanders in the field are kept fully advised of current 
political themes which carji serve as guidance for AFRTS news broadcasts. 

AFRTS officials should be alert to prevent the Inclusion of material in^ 
their programs which might have an undesirable effect on local foreign 
audiences . 

5» Closer relationships between Defense, USIA and State in 
Washington and in the field should be established to obtain optimum Impact of 
AFRTS on foreign audiences. A Defense representative should sit on the Radio 
and Television Broadcasting Policy Committee. 
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V. EKAMIMT IOM OF RAD IO LIBERTY. RADIO FREE EUROPE, AM) RADIO IN THE 
AMERICAjf S ECTORTbER^^ 

A. BACiaiROUED 

1. - RADIO LIBERTY 


Radio Liberty (RL) was established on March 1, 1953 "by the 
American Committee for Liberation, an organization of Americans worlcing in 
conjunction with a "Political Center" of Soviet emigre groups and organiza- 
tions, Althoiigh the "Political Center" soon broke up, RL continued its 
operations, establishing additional transmitters in West Germany, and new 
facilities on Taiwan and in Spain. RL is supported in part by funds raised 
from the American people, and in part by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
which controls its operations. Officially, the network is privately owned 
and operated, and U.S. Government interest is supposedly known only to a 
few key officials of the American Committee for Liberation. 

Mission . RL’s mission is to promote freedom for the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the replacement of the Communist dictatorship, by stimulat.ing 
and encouraging changes -trithin the Soviet structure through evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary means. VJithin this long term mission, RL endeavors 
to break dora the barriers Isolating its listeners from the outside world, 
to strengthen their faith in the eternal values of liberty, to fortify the 
convictions of those consciously opposed to the regime, and to bring into 
sharp focus subconscious opposition, to foster doubt and dissatisfaction 
with existing inequities, and to develop a realization that real and per- 
manent solutions to their problems can be found only in freedom from Communist 
control and the establishment of institutions of their own choice. 

Inherent in the project is the concept that Soviet emigres -vtIII be 
utilized in carrying out this mission. Even though the American Committee for 
liberation is no longer seeking and sponsoring unification of emigre groups, 

EL speal^6 to the Soviet people in the name of free former Soviet citizens 
and purports to be an emigre station, ^ While emigres have no policy-making 
or directional role, they participate in RL operations both as individuals 


1 RL Policy Manual , Mov. 15 >1955/ Sec, lA, pp. 1-2, 

2 CIA summary paper. Radio liberty - Its Role and Operating Methods, 
undated. Secret, p. 1. 
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and as members of emigre organizations (-vri-thout specific attribution as such 
during broadcasts); thus RL is much more closely identified with emigres 
than is REE. 

c« Target s « RL foctises its main program attention on those groups 
having greatest opportunity or potential for influencing the futtire course of 
the Soviet U 3 iion; the government and party bvireaucracy, economic managers, 
the technical elite, intellectuals and students. Ry providing Soviet citizens 
with information and views on Soviet end Free World developments which are 
suppressed or distorted in Soviet media, and by reporting on events which 
belie official Soviet claims, RL endeavors to stimulate independent and dis- 
sident thought among its listeners. 

d. Types of Programs . RL's underlying message is that meaningful 
progress depends on the rights of the individual. It analyzes political and. 
social institutions and intellectual movements in free societies, suggests 
possible alternatives to the existing Soviet system, and broadcasts the best 
of traditional thought from Russian and minority group cultures. It does not 
indiilge in vrholesale attacks on Soviet leaders or policies, incite to 
violence, nor engage in polemics or vituperation. While acknowledging (for 
the sake of propaganda effectiveness) Soviet achievements, it points out the 
limitations and the heavy human cost of many of them. 

A typical RL broadcasting day would provide roughly the following break- 
do^ra of its program fare: 20 fo on political and economic policies within the 

Soviet Union and the Sino-Sovlet bloc; 32^ with cultural, scientific and 
other educational material from everywhere in the world, including such de- 
velopments in the Sino-Sovlet orbit which are not fully or acciirately reported 
in Communist media; the remaining 48^ consists of newscasts, press reviews 
and news features, 

e . Operations , 

(1) RL operates 9 transmitters in West Germany, 4 on Taiwan 
(broadcasting to Soviet Asia) and one in Spain, with 4 more under construc- 
tion. It also operates 7 technical monitoring stations and a news gathering 
service siMlar to but smaller than that of RFE. 

(2) RL broadcasts about 250 hours daily ( 17 OO hours weekly) in 18 
languages. Because of the need to penetrate jamming, its proportion of 
original programs is lower than is that of RFE. 

(3) The budget of the American Committee for Liberation is approxi- 
mately $ 6.5 million, of which RL accounts for 60 $ or $4 million. Only a 
small portion of these funds is raised by voluntary contributions; the great 
bulk is furnished by CIA. 
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Reception of Broadce^ts . RL broadcasts are extensively jainmed. so 
that on the average, programs are intelligible only 10-20^ of the time . 3 
Despite this, and despite the fact that IdL broadcasts do not reach large 
areas of Soviet Central Asia, it is estimated that 5 to 20^ of the people 
with radios can, if they persist, hear RL broadcasts, and that RL does have 
an audience of 500# 000-1,000,000 people who listen at least once a week.^ 

It is more difficult to Judge the influence of this audience and its 
responsiveness to RL bi'oadcasts. There are some indications that the audience 
is composed largely of those who are already antl-Communist, or at least 
strongly skeptical about the system; dedicated party members are less likely 
to listen or to respond. 5 While interviews with Soviet visitors to the 
Brussels Fair (who were largely members of the elite), indicated that 
listened occasionajly to RL or other Western stations, only listened as 
frequently as once a week. Their typically negative comments on both VQA 
and RL leave no doubt about their opposition to "anti-Soviet propaganda".^ 

Thus RL reaches a smaller audience (and a different audience) than do BBC 
or VGA, and may well lose something in appeal and response because of its 
tone and nature. 

g. Achievements , RL's achievements have been generally of two types: 
announcements of happenings within the Soviet Bloc and timed criticism of 
the regime. Among the former have been broadcasting news of the anti-Stalin 
speech by Khrushchev in October 195^, of the ouster of the "anti- Party" group 
from the Central Committee in Jioly 1957# sind of the trial and execution of 
Nagy and Maleter in June 1958. The anniversaries of the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly of I918# and of the death of Karl Mferx, were used as 
occasions to attack the Communist regime, while the Pasternak affair afforded 
similar opportunity to spread word concerning the shortcomings of the inling 
group in the Soviet Union. 

Personnel . RL employs about 800 people, the bulk of whom work in 
West Germany and Spain. As already Indicated, while top management and 
control posts are filled by Americans, most of the RL employees are emigres, 
who are chosen for their linguistic ability, knowledge of life in the Soviet 
Union, and professional qualifications. These emigres are particularly useful 


3 IRI/USIA, The Impact of Western Broadcasts in the Soviet Bloc, iVlarch 
1959# Confident!^, p. I8 
^ IbM., pp. 24 - 28 , 

5 Ibid ., p, 29 

6 IRI/USIA, The Impact of Western Broadcasts in the Soviet Bloc, March 
1959# Confidential, p, 27. For extracts of comments see RL Analysis 
Report -//8-58, Wov. l4, 1958, Appendix B. 
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■because they cau make comparisons of Free World and Communist institutions 
based on first-hand experiences with both; on the other hand, they may well 
contribute to the impressions voiced by Soviet visitors to the Brussels Fair 
of "lack of understanding of present-day Soviet psychology", and of bias, 
bitterness, and a tendency to "dig up the past" . 7 


Two evaluating panels in Munich and one in Kew York regularly review 
as-broadcast scripts for substantive content. 

2 . RADIO FREE EUROPE 

a. Origin . Radio Free Europe -^ras organized in 19^9 as the largest 
operating division of the Free Europe Committee, a nonprofit corporation 
whose Board of Directors is composed of leading representatives of American 
political, publishing, broadcasting and business groups. It is supported in 
part by fimds raised from the American people by the Crusade for Freedom 
and in pert by the CIA. The network is officially a privately-ovnaed and 
operated system, and the support and control of its operations by the U.S. 
Goverrmient is supposedly known only to a few key officials of RFE. 

b. Mission , As a major subsidiary of the Free Europe Committee, RFE 
attempts to contribute to attainment of the following objectives: 

(l) Long-term, Complete national independence of the 
satellite states (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 

Poland and Romania) and the Baltic States (Estonia, Latvia 
aiad Lithuania) and the establishment by their peoples of 
representative governments resting on the consent 

7 RL Anaiysls Report ^- 58 , Appendiic B, Comments 5,7;^jil3 & 1^^ 
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of the governed. 

(2) Short-tem . To hring about a loosening of the ties 
between the Soviet Union and the regimes governing the nine 
captive nations named above. 

(3) Continuous . To bring about the progressive transfer 
of power from totalitarian regimes to the peoples themselves 
by maintaining in the peoples those dissatisfactions with 
Communist rule which have forced liberalizing changes in the 
years since Stalin’s death and will force further changes until 
the goal of freedom has been attained.® 

RFE also endeavors to foster the cultural and economic orientation of 
the captive peoples away from the Soviet Union and towards the West, and 
encourages them to look fonmrd to participation in moves towai^ European 
integration, 9 

c. Targets « !Hie targets of REE are the "centers of influence" within 
each Bloc country, such as party functionaries, intellectuals, Journalists, 
management personnel, youth end student leaders, worker and peasant leaders, 
etc,^^ It endeavors, in addition to providing basic news and Information 
to the general population, to bring the different sectors of the intelli- 
gentsia to a realization that their Interests are, in some measure, at 
variance with those of the top party leadership and conform, in varsring 
degrees, to mass aspirations for national Independence, more personal freedom, 
and a better life spiritually and materially.^ 

d. T;:y’i)e s of Programs . Within the general framework of gradual 
liberalization, RFE broadcasts are designed to accomplish the following: 

(1) Inform the people about happenings throughout the 
world, especially of those verified events and situations 
within each audience country which the regime censors or 
distorts . 

« 

(2) Provide insights into the views and policies of 
the Free World, with special emphasis on the views and 
activities of the Western coalition and on the principles 
of himian rights and freedom of choice, 

^ iSsslon of the Free Europe Co mmittee, April 8~7 199®> 

9 Ibid ., par, 2a, 

10 Mission of the Free Europe Committee, April 8, 1958^ section on 
Target Priorities, p, 1. 

11 Ibid. 
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(3) Promote effective liberalization by constructive, 
selective counter-proposals to the satellite peoples rather 
than by heavy stress on obvious vrongs.^^ 

The backbone of RPE’s program schedtile is approximately 10 minutes of 
live news every hour, including news about events within the target countries 
and other coiantrles of the Soviet Bloc. In addition, there are dally com- 
mentaries, special programs for youth, workers. Intellectuals, Cormounist 
Party members, etc., and cultural programs such as music, drama and enter- 
tainment. REE's special contribution to American broadcasting operations 
consists of three things : 

(1) It provides detailed news of events in the Iroji 
C-urtain countries and commentaries on those events. 

(2) It provides a great deal of information concerning 
political, economic and cultural developments in Western 
Europe, relating these to common European alms and aspirations, 
including those of the peoples in the East European coxuitrles. 

(3) It presents material on the arts, the music, the 
literature and other cultural developments of each country to 
which it broadcasts. 

Operations . REE operates 28 transmitters and relay stations located 
in West Germany and Portugal, which together are on the air more than 27 00 
hours a week. Roughly, REE broadcasts 20 hotirs daily to Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, and 6 hours daily to Rumania and Bulgaria. Programs 
are broadcast simultaneox:isly over several transmitters in order to circumvent 
Jamming, and at least once daily all transmitters are directed simultaneouslj'- 
to each of the Eastern European countries in a Jam-proof technique known as 
the "saturation service". 

REE maintains, in addition to the broadcast facilities noted, a news 
and Information service with 10 bureaus in principal European countries, a 
monitoring section which tunes in on more than 50 radio stations and teletype 
news services behind the Iron Curtain, and a central newsroom which, using 
material from these and other sources, compiles some 350,000 words of in- 
formation each day. 

The budget of REE currently averages about 10.2 million dollars, and 
represents about two-thirds of the total expenditures of the Free Europe 


Evaluation of Current FE~C Mi ssio n, February 18, i960, p, 11, 
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Committee, While no direct hreg^ down of sources of suppoart is practicable^ 


CIA provides bet^reen 
Committe e ; on a pro faxa oasis, 


|of the funds expended by the F ree Europe 
it would therefore contribute 


annually toward EPE. 


f. Recep tion o f Broadcasts . It is impossible to deteimine accurately 
the size and mtore of the listening audience in the satellite countries, 
much less the impact on this audience of broadcasts by RFE. Nevertheless, 

RPE and Interested U,S. agencies have made strenuous efforts to determine , 
both such technical factors as receptivity of signals, and such subjective 
factors as the nature, size and reaction of the target audience. Measures 
used have included monitoring from the border areas of RFE broadcasts, 
reports on radio receptivity by U.S. officials and other travelers within 
the satellites, correspondence from people in Iron Curtain countries and, 
above all, interviews with escapees from these comtrles. While the results 
of these checks and surveys must be used -sd.th caution, there are indications 
that about 45 to 5^^ of transmissions (and therefore 80 to of RFE programs, 
which are repeated three or four times ) are received in rural areas, although 
reception is considerably poorer in and near large cities. ^3 These per- 
centages are of course higher in Poland, where no jamming has taken place 
since 195^^ "but jamming from outside Poland still Interferes vd-th trans- 
mission and reception of RFE programs. From 80 to 9C^ of escapees and 
refxigees admit listening to RFE, which seems to command a larger audience 
than either BBC or VGA, and while the number listening has declined since 
the early high of I95I-52, the percentage of those listening is still remark- 
able, If the percentage of listeners within the coimtries corresponds to 
those registered by the surveys, as Government experts believe, ^E must be 
reaching millions of people in each of the satellite countries. 

S* A chievements « From July 4, 1950, when it started broadcasting, 
until the Polis;h and Hungarian disturbances of October and November I956, 

RB’E conducted, among other, the following significant campaigns: dissemina- 

tion of news on Stalin's illness and death in advance of coverage by the 
regime stations; a similar "beat" on the East Berlin uprising; broadcasting 
in 1954 the revelations of the high level Polish Police official and defector. 
Colonel &'jlatlow, thus contributing significantly to the loosening of police 
control; disseminating the Khrushchev "secret" Party Congress speech; and 
the coverage and "play back" to the satellite populations of the story of 
their o\m struggles against Soviet and Communist tyranny in I956, Although 


13 Fourbh Annual Conf~erenc~e on~U.S.~ B TOadcasting to the Soviet Orbit. 1957, 
Confidential, pp7 5 'and 

14 For a more detailed discussion of this evaluation, and for some of the 
data on which the conclusion is based, see IRl/USIA, The Impact of 
Western Broadcasts in the Soviet Bloc, Confidential, Sec. 1. 
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during this period RPE openly espoused the cause of the Bloc emlgrees, only 
once was the tone and extent of Its Broadcasts seriously questioned. At 
the time of the Hungarian revolts RPE 'broadcasting was alleged In some 
quarters to have Incited the Hungarians to a hopeless trial at arms; ho^fever, 
a special report by a commission of the Council of Europe’s Consultative 
Assembly had this to say about the charge: "The accusation that RPE promised 

the Hungarian people during their revolt military aid from the West was proved 2 5X1 
to be without ground. "^5 



15 Repo rt to the Consultative Assanbly of the Council of Europe, 
April 27, 1957, P. ^ 
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a. Origin . Radio in the American Sector (BIAS) was created early 
in 1946 hecause' the USSE, disregarding the Occupation Agreement, reftised 
to allow the French, British, or Americans to use or share the facilities 
of Radio Berlin, from which the Soviets were hroadcasting Communist propa- 
ganda, Initially RIAS was operated and directed "by the U.S, forces in 
GeiMnanyj however, it was subsequently placed under the control of the U.S. 

Pligh Commissioner and was, upon the dissolution of that office, transferred 
to the United States Information Agency, It is funded and operated separately 
from the Voice of America. 

Idssion . As the name indicates, the original function of RIAS was 
to broadcast to residents of the ABierlcan sector of Berlin. With the 
progressive deterioration of relations with the Soviets, and after acquisi- 
tion of more powerful transmitters, RIAS shifted its emphasis from the city 
proper to the Soviet Zone of Germany and its 18,000,000 Inhabitants. RIAS 
broadcasts are concerned with explaining U.S. policy and presenting reliable 
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news end factual information alout the U.S. and the Free World. A main 
objective of RIAS is to maintain the morale of the East Germans, oppressed 
by the Communist regime under which they live, and remind them that they 
have not been forgotten by the United States and the Free World. likewise, 
this station keeps alive the Free World and Gennan culture which the Communist 
regime seeks to stamp out and replace. 

c. Tar gets. While RIAS has a mass audience, its programs are parti- 
cularly desired to appeal to you$h, farmers and workers, women and intel- 
lectuals, News and political commentaries aim at ej^posing, criticizing 
(and sometimes satirizing) Communist policies and programs, while special 
features are designed to keep intellectuals aware of Free World cultirral 
developments, to draw youth axmy from Interest in Communist-organized acti- 
vities, and to spread knowledge of non-cormmistic educational theories and 
tecliniques. 

Types of P rograms. We-^rs and political commentaries are the main 
types -Of programs. There exe 25 regular daily ne^-recasts, based on wire 
service reports, plus news gleaned by the RIAS staff in Bonn and also from 
the Voice of America. Especially significant are news roundups about what 
is happening in the Soviet Zone Itself, based on letters from listeners, 

Soviet Zone publications, and interviews with visitors and refugees from 
the Soviet Zone. Political commentaries on events behind the Iron Curtain 
and on topics such as international conferences, progress towards European 
integration, and elections in the U.S. are featured, some in narrative form, 
and others (such as Pinsel and Schnorchel ) in the form of skits which 
satirize life among Soviet Zone officials. 

Educational programs, designed for the 10-18 age group, counter dis- 
tortions in truth presented in Communist schools in the Soviet Zone. The 
University of the Air series provides an international forum where respected 
scholars in mary fields, and from various countries, deliver lectirces which 
pierce the isolation from Free World thought of men of learning, professors 
and university students in the Soviet Zone. Other educational programs 
concern developments in Free World theories of child education, so that 
parents end teachers can better resist the propaganda of Communist planners, 
and thus RIAS devotes special Interest to this category. Topics are selected 
for youth programs so as to draw interest away from the regimented political 
indoctrination of Communist yDuth groups. 

Music programs keep alive among listeners all aspects of Free World 
and German culture which the Communist regime seeks to stamp out; thus RIAS 
broadcasts much recorded music, programs from international smisic festivals, 
and music by its own dance band, chorus and youth orchestra. Drama is 
presented in terras of contemporary and classic plays, produced by the drama 
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division of RIAS, as well as acqui.red from West German radio stations for 
retroadcast. Entertainment in general is "broad-cast via quiz shows, serial 
and dramatic skits, situation comedies. Most outstanding of these is the 
Insulaner, a political cabaret troupe wlilch has become famous all over 
Germany,because of its lightheartedness, poking fun at the stupidity, pom- 
pousness and corruption of Communist officials and their orders. Other 
special pTOgrsms include those for women, parents, and children. Popular 
science lectures bring the listener up to date in such complex fields as 
space research and peaceful uses of the atom. literary broadcasts review 
current books, commemorate important literary events, and include narration 
of whole chapters of books wMch are not available behind the Iron Ciortain. 

Operations . RIAS broadcasts over one long wave, one short wave, 
two PM and three AM facilities. Six transmitters are located in Berlin, two 
in Hof, and one in Munich. In addition to using both American wire services 
(.AP £-rd UPl), RIAS has a correspondent in Bonn, and stringers located in 
leading cities all over the world, likewise, programs originate in the Voice 
of America in Washington and are relayed to BIAS. A small number of programs 
are purchased from West German radio stations for rebroadcast. 

RIAS programs cost $3,360,400 in Fiscal Year i960 and $3j>387#193 iii 
Fiscal Year I96I. Of the FY i960 total, $2,520,000 was alloted from appro- 
priated funds, and the balance from other sources. 

Reception of Broadcasts . An estimated 6OO Jamming transmitters in 
the Soviet" Zone of Germany attempt to block the RIAS signal. RIAS gets its 
message through by having two completely separate programs during peak 
listening hours and by the use of several different frequencies on all wave 
bands. Quarterly polls of the Inte3mational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) have shown a steady increase of listeners to RIAS, which novr 
regularly number around 65/0 of the total Soviet Zone poptilation of 18,000,000. 
(Since RIAS broadcasts are also heard in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, as well as in West Geimany, the average dally audience 
is estimated at 6, 000, 000, ) In their last poll, ICFTU indicated that RIAS 
rated 72^, Radio Free Berlin ^9^, Worthxfest and West Radio Network 52^, 

BBC 22^0, Bavarian Network 15fo, and Radio Luxembourg 9/0 in terms of popularity 
among residents of the Soviet Zone of Germany, RIAS receives 250,000 fan 
letters from its audience annually, and 85,000 of these letters come from 
residents of the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

g. Achievements . RIAS achieved significant stature during the Berlin 
Blockade in' 19U8 when it sustained the morale of the beleagured citizens, 
told them where to go for food and shelter, and reported Communist efforts 
to make life difficult for the Berliners. Since its founding, RIAS has, 
at the request of the listeners, broadcast descriptions of more than 55^000 
missing persons. These broadcasts were much more prevalent during the perioa 
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from 19^8-1953 than today, "because Immediately at the end of World War II, 
there was a great search by Gemnans for missing members of their families. 

As a resifLt of such broadcasts more than 5/000 reunions were effected be- 
tween missing persons and their families. Such RIAS activity has helped 
make this radio station a significant and respected institution to its many 
listeners . 

Per sonn el. Programs of RIAS are for the most part originated and 
produced by a permanent staff of about ^70 Germans and 8 Americans, Addi- 
tional programs come from part-time correspondents in many Geimian and foreign 
cities, from West German radio stations (which make reciprocal use of RIAS 
programs), and from the Voice of America in Washington, 

Pt'ovlsions for Policy Co n trol . RIAS is a major element of the 
United States Information Service in Germany. The Country Public Affairs 
Officer at the American Embassy in Bonn is responsible for the operation of 
RIAS, and is also responsible for the transmission of United States policy 
to that station. The United States Aribassador at Bonn is responsible for 
the application of the policy as regards the Soviet Zone of Germany, Berlin 
and West Germany. Policy direction at the RIAS station is maintained and con- 
trolled by the American director and his seven American USIS officers. 

It is incumbent upon RIAS to explain U.S. policies and positions with 
precision and care, and to make certain that its tone and content are such 
that the U.S. Government can accept full responsibility for its programs. In 
fulfilling this role, it is essential that RIAS broadcasts place greatest 
emphasis on factual ' inf ormation, straight news, and intelligent commentary; 
on exposition of U.S, policies and on a valid delineation of the values, 
institutions and procedures which sustain life in the Free World. 

The Director of RIAS has daily contact with the Public Affairs Officer 
in Bonn on major matters concerning policy. A daily classified policy 
guidance is transmitted from the Voice of America and this guidance clearly 
indicates what the policy line is on major news and commentary output for 
that day. The Ambassador has a final and deciding word on any matter of 
policy or procedure that may possibly arise in normal or emergency matters 
affecting RIAS and its output. 25X1 
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the v o ice of the united MTIOES COIM Um 
A. comme fj by depabtmemt of state 

In preparing these comments on the "Voice of the United Nations Commandy 
the Department of State asked the Ecibassy in Seoul for its estimate of the 
value of VUNC activities. The general tenor of the Embassy's estimate , in 
which the Public Affairs Officer shared, is favorable to the role being 
played by VUNC, judging it to fulfill a desirable function supplementary to 
the Voice of Merica and capable of obtaining sufficient policy guidance 
from the Embassy . 

The Department recognizes the concern of the United Nations Command 
with psychological wajrf'are activities as an Important means of cariying out 
its responsibilities for the defense of Korea against Communist aggression. 

We are cognizant of the valuable contributions which VUNC has made to this 
end and of its close cooperation X'd.th the Embassy at Seoul toward the achieve- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy objectives in Korea. 

Nevertheless, the Department has some reservations concerning the 
status and current operations of VUNC: 

1. As its name implies, VUNC purports to be the voice of a United 
Nations instrumentality and its mission still seems to be conceived primarily 
as a psychological warfare operation directed toward peoples of the Far East. 
However, the suppoit and direction of VUNC rest exclusively with the U. S. 
Armed Forces. Neither the UN per se nor our allies in the UN Command have 
any say in the policy determinations of VUNC broadcasting which is conducted 
in their name. So far as we are aware, they have not raised questions about 
VUNC; but it is not known whether they are familiar with its broadcast content. 
This is an anomalous situation which could prove embarrassing to the U.S. 
Government in its relations with our allies in the Korean conflict. 

2. Headqus-rters of VUNC is in Oklnavraj it also has an office in Japan 
and another in Korea. Evidently, it attempts to take soundings on general 
political and Informational policy lines, at least from our mission in Seoul, 
and to coordinate policy decisions with our Ambassador there. But its 
general authority stems from and ends with the U.S. Department of Defense, 
and its broadcasting policies depend largely on the area command. Ln. view 
of the fact that liaison is conducted with the Public Affairs Officer only 
in terms of general guidance and, at best, the PAO hears or sees the broad- 
cast material after the broadcasts have been made, we are concerned that 
there may be Inadequate policy coordination. 

3. With particular reference to Korea, VUNC addresses Itself ostensibly 
to the North Korean audience but privately regards its primary target (at 
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least for the time "being) as the population of the Republic of Korea. We 
seriously doubt that these two audiences can be Influenced by an Identical 
common approach. 

4. VUEC assumes It has the task of assisting to guide (albeit dis- 
creetly) political developments in the ROK, while it sees in this the 
greatest opportunity it has had in years to influence developments in Worth 
Korea. We doubt that the VUNC staff is competent to handle political inter- 
pretation or that this is a proper role for an organ of the military arm 
identified as such, especially when it is vulnerable to charges of inter- 
ference in the sovereign affairs of the ROK and might, therefore, become 
counterproductive, Itoreover, with due regard for the readiness of our 
mission at Seoul (including its USIS element) to provide "VUWC with guidance, 
its capacities to follow closely the VTMC output in Korea on political and 
other topics are limited; and we have no indication that Embeissy-USIS 
guidance is being applied to the Chinese laa3guage broadcasts of VUWC — 
which guidance, in any event, USIS Seoul is not qualified to give. 

5. With regard to U.S. official broadcasting in its over-all pattern, 
it is important that a single channel of activity such as that of "VUWC be 
adequately synchronized with other U.S, broadcast and Information efforts. 

We do not believe that access to documents containing political and informa- 
tional guidelines which happen to be available, together with advice from 
one or several separate missions, suffice to meet this need. In the case of 
"VUWC there appear to be lacking (a) the means of basic policy coordination 
and (b) a practical mechanism for comprehensively coordinated guidance on 
sensitive or fast breaking developments. 

With the meager Information at hand on the current operations of VUWC 
in terms of program content, audience impact, military needs, etc. it is 
impossible to assess thoroughly the rationale for "VUWC activities at the 
present time in comparison with those of VGA, We are not in a position to 
judge whether, in existing circumstances, there is a desirable supplementary 
role for psychological warfare activities by VUWC and, if so, what differentia- 
tion sho^ald be made between VUWC operations and other U.S. broadcasting 
activities in the same target areas. So long, however, as VUWC operations 
continue on their present basis, there is a problem of ensuring that one 
set of broadcasting activities conducted by officials of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which relate to U.S, foreign affairs and foreign information policies, 
shall be fully consonant with those po2J.cles and coordinated as closely as 
possible among the agencies concerned. 
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B. COMMEm BY CHIEF OF STAFF > U. S. ARMY 

The Voice of the United Nations Command (VUNC) is an Army psychological 
warfare operation. It began its radio broadcasting in the Korean language 
in 1950 a-s the radio propaganda arm of the Commander- in- Chief, United 
Nations Command (CINCUNC)/Command- in- Chief, Far East (CINCFE). After the 
Chinese intervened in the Korean War, VUNC's programming wan expanded to 
include both Mandarin and Cantonese languages. Originally, the control 
and operation of VUNC was vested in G-2, Far East Command (FEC) who was 
responsible for all strategic psychological operations. Control and 
operation of VUNC later was transferred to the Psychological. Warfare 
Section, Hq, Army Forces Far East, and still later to the Psychological 
Warfare Section, Hq Army Forces Far East/Eighth U. S. Army. 

In October 1954, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CINCFE to 
maintain a psychological offensive in support of the UNO's position. 

UNC/FEC Operating Instructions, dated 1 January 1957^ outlined the 
responsibilities of FEC components in this regard. VUNC tos one of 
the important Army assets involved in the maintenance of the continuing 
psychological offensive in support of UNO's position. 

In mid-1957j "tlie Pacific Command tos expanded to include the Far East 
Command area, now abolished. At the same time. United States Araiy, 

Pacific (USARPAC) was likewise expanded to embrace the former Array Forces 
Far East, together with the Army psychological operations assets, including 
VUNC. USARPAC, acting on the basis of CINCPAC Instructions 003410.2, 
dated 26 June 1958> CINPAC Operations Plan 7 O- 6 O, has assumed the 
former responsibilities of Army Forces Far East to provide psychological 
warfare support to the United Nations Command, including the operation of 
VUNC. 


The USARPAC agency charged -jd-th the programming and operation of VUNC 
is the US Army Broadcasting and Visual Activity, Pacific (USABosVAPAC) . 

Its headquarters is on Okina^ra,, and its operating detachments are in Tokyo 
and Seoul. 

VUNC programs its broadcasts in the same three languages used during 
the Korean War fighting. The broadcasts must be prepared, however, with 
the full knowledge that the programs intended for North Korean audiences 
can and will be heard in South Korea, and that programs ostensibly intended 
for Chinese forces actually will be heard in Manchuria and North China. 
Approximately half of the VUNC programs contain news and commentary, prepared 
in Tokyo; and the remaining VUNC programs are documentaries, drama, music, 
and interviews with government leaders, professors and students on current 
affairs, all prepared on tape in Seoul or Okinawa, 
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VUNC broadcasts ai^ planned to complement USIA's Voice of America 
broadcasts. Since Voice of America programs include only one and a half 
hours in Ifcrean, four hours in Mandarin, and three hoirrs in Cantonese to the 
VUNC target area each day, VUWC broadcasts reinforce this coverage in an 
area of vital importance to the military commander. 

Continuing effoi’ts have been and are made to maintain VUNC and Voice of 
America on parallel policy axsa for important Issues. Approximately four 
hours of USIA’s press wireless service are available daily to the Tokyo 
operating detachment for VUNC. USIA’s periodic Information Guides, which 
are dispatched to world-wide Army commands, are sent simultaneously to 
CINCUSARPAC, CINCUNC, and to the three operating elements of USAE&VAPAC. 

In addition, the Tokyo and Seoul operating detachments maintain close liaison 
with the U.S. Information Service posts at the respective American embassies. 

In addition to executing the general support requirements of CINCUNC 
as outlined in USARPAC's current Operating Instructions, VUNC programmers 
are prepared to and do react as required in direct suppoarfc of CINCUNC to 
meet changing conditions and circumstances. 

In short, VUNC broadcasts support USIA/UNC policies and fill a needed 
role in countering very aggressive North Korean propaganda. 

A true measure of effectiveness of radio operations is difficult to 
assess. However, there are certain continuing Indications that the range 
and content of VUNC broadcasts do cause concern in North Korea and in China. 
These Indications are (l) North Korean defectors who agree that VUNC broad- 
casts are being heard in all parts of North Korea; (2) Chinese radio jamming 
devices that are used against VUNC transmissions; ( 3 ) texts of official 
replies from Chinese and North Korean propaganda broadcasts, as monitored 
by FBIS, that contain materials designed to refute VUNC statements and 
charges; and ( 4 ) Republic of Korea newspaper articles that praise VUNC for 
its role in keeping its listeners informed of news developments. 

Only an Armistice Agreement is in effect in Korea and, based on this 
fact, CINCUNC is charged with the responsibility for the defense and 
security of the Republic of Korea. In order to discharge effectively this 
responsibility, it is mandatory that the Commander in Chief have adequate 
resources Instantly available to him; VUNC is one of these highly important 
assets. In addition to providing ciirrent support to CINCUNC, the Voice of 
the United Nations Command is the Pacific Command’s sole strategic radio 
broadcasting asset with a capability for reacting instantaneoiasdy to a 
developed target audience in the event of resumption of the conflict. 
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C. CQMMEET BY U. S, IlffORMATION AGEE CY 

VUMG 'began operations during the Korean war and has continued to hroad- 
cast since then in Ifcrean, Mandarin,, and Cantonese under the general super- 
vision of the Coimnander-in-Chief, Oaited Nations Cojunand, who commands all 
U.S., IGorean and allied forces in the Republic of Korea (ROK). VUNC head- 
quarters, however, are in Okinawa, and most of the news copjr is cxirrently 
made up in Tolqyo for simultaneous broadcast from Japan and Iferea. Recently, 
the Japanese Government has found it "politically impossible" to have VUNC 
continue its broadcasts from Japan over leased facilities of the Japan Broad- 
casting Corporation, and arrangements are undenmy to make up the loss by 
installing a new transmitter in Korea. 

USIA is not, of course, in a position to comment on the military useful- 
ness or effectiveness of VUNC. We assume that in Korea, where there is only 
an uncertain armistice, it fills an operational and training need which is 
unique to our military requirements overseas. (It is appropriate here to 
note that "VUNC is completely financed and directed by the U.S. Government as 
a psyt/ar operation designed to "weaken the political foundations" of the 
Chinese and Korean Communist regimes, "depress enemy morale", "wealcen 
obedience to Communist leadership", etc., as well as to promote "understanding 
among those in the target group" of U.S. policies and actions. The other 15 
nations which participated in the Korean war have no voice in VUNC’s operating 
policy and make no financial contribution to it. ) 

There are other aspects of VUNC which are of more direct concern to us. 
These are: 

1. The fact that the UN Command is in effect the U.S. Array and that 
VUNC loses USIA materials would seem to necessitate that 'VUNC reflect overall 
U.S. policy rather than something independent of this policy. 

2. Although the USIA wireless file and some policy guidance which 
originates in the State Department are laade available to VUNC, there is no 
assurance that this guidance is consistently followed or applied, kforeover, 
much of this guidemce is of a long-range nature and cannot provide "the line" 
on fast breaking news stories. There is no practical way for USIA or VGA 

to provide the necessary fast news guidance for VUNC’s daily programming. 

The problem of fast guidance to VUNC is of particular concern to USIA. 
Here we have two radio stations, VGA and VUNC, known to be financed and 
directed by the U.S, Government, addressing themselves to foreign audiences, 
and yet not necessarily following the same "line". Perhaps nine times out 
of ten the VUNC staff will handle news and commentary as the policy maJeers 
in the Government ■VTish it to be handled. It is that tenth time that concerns 
us. 
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3* VUNC addresses its output In the Korean language to all Koreans, 
vhether in I.orth or South Korea. Since the emergency occasioned hy Rhee*s 
overtlu'ow, the primary audience appears to have hecome the people of South 
Korea. 

This must pose for VUNC's staff a number of problems. ThOre is the 
implication in the broadcasts to South Koreans that the U.S. is intervening 
in the affairs of the sovereign Korean people. Unless these broadcasts are 
done with extreme discretion, an ttnfavorable reaction seems likely to arise 
sooner or later from our friends in South Korea. 

4. It is somewhat surprising that none of oirr allies in the KOrean war 
has raised questions about VUNC. We are speaking, we say, on their behalf 
and yet they have no voice in what is actually said. In the interest of 
allied solidarity, we should consider whether VUNC does not take some of 
otir friends for granted. 


VUNC is not seen as a competitor of VQ/l. VGA will continue to broadcast 
to Korea and the Chinese ]vfe,lnland whether VUNC continues or not. Neverthe- 
less, we have the phenomenon of two U.S. voices speaking both to the people 
of South Korea as well as to the people of North Korea and Coimnunist China. 
The umin issue as we see it is this; Does VUNC's contribution to the 
mission of the UN Command outweigh the concerns cited above? 

It may well be that VUNC should not only continue to broadcast but 
should be expanded and strengthened. Hcnrever, while a military need may 
still exist for VUNC, the nature of its operation requires a clear inter- 
agency understanding of the role it should play in the over-all U.S. informa- 
tion-propaganda-psychological program overseas. 

In view of VUNC’s present vulnerability as a misnamed military broad- 
ens tir^ unit of the U.S. Government, its future should be decided at the 
highest level after consideration of all pertinent factors. 


D, SUMMARY 

VUNC is presently a responsibility of the Commander-in- Chief of the 
Far East under his instructions of October, 195^^ to maintain a "psycho- 
logical offensive" in support of the United Nations Command position. It 
began operating in 1950 in the Korean language and later expanded to include 
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Mandarin and Csuxtonese, It is also heard in Communist China. Half of the 
programs are prepared in Tokyo, the others are taped in Seoul or Okinawa. 
Originally designed to influence North Korean audiences (and to support 
specifically the military objectives of the UN forces), most of its listener- 
ship is now South Korean, 

The problem with respect to VUI\fC is to coordinate its transmissions 
with U.S. policy and with the line of VOA and at the same time to cariy out 
its military support operation most effectively. 

The Department of the Army reports that "continued efforts have been 
and are made to maintain VUNC and VOA on a parallel policy axis on impor- 
tant issues", 

USIA states that "perhaps nine times out of ten the VUNC staff will 
handle news and commentary as the policy makers in the government wish it 
to be handled. It is that tenth time that concerns us," USIA believes that 
"in view of VUNC’s present vulnerability as a misnamed military broadcasting 
unit of the U.S, Government, its future should be decided at the highest 
level after consideration of all pertinent factors." 

An Inquiry by the Department of State into the subject is not yet 
complete, but the Department considers that a need for sharper and more 
timely policy coordination does exist. 

25X1 
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VUNC's 'biggest audience is novr among the people of South Korea. In 
the new situation since the overthrow of Syngman Ehee this fact takes on 
new importance. Extreme discretion is required in view of reactions which 
might arise over U.S. expressions on Korean affairs. At the same time^ 

■VUNC can be a raost important means of U.S, influence in a fast-breaking and 
precarious situation in South Korea, Outside South Kbrea^ 'VIlNC’s coverage 
more than reinforces YQA which broadcasts only one and a half hours each 
day in Korean, four in Mandarin and three in Cantonese, Since the 'TUNC is 
ostensibly a United Nations voice the implications for the positions of our 
Allies need also to be considered. 

Whatever the military requirements for 'VUWC and its contribution to 
military strength, the U.S. is in effect represented by two voices in this 
critical area. The situation is one which requires clearer inter-agency 
understanding on the role VUNC is to play in the over-all U.S. overseas 
propaganda and a decision on whether it should continue to exist or should 
be confined to a more specifically military field. 

E. RECOl ylMEEIDA TIOHS 

Tlmt, in advance of a final report by the Sprague Committee, the Radio 
and Television Broadcast Policy Committee, including military representation, 
maJ^e a study of the problems of "VUNC and 'VCA, including a review of broad- 
cast content and of evidences of effectiveness; that RBPG make recommendations 
to NSC concerning policy consultation and guidance and the attribution of 
responsibilities and missions between 'VOA and the Department of the Army; and 
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That it consider at an early date especially the need to supply "fast" 
guidance to VUHCj perhaps "by "bringing the Embassies at Seoul and Taipei, 
and the Consulate General at Hong Kong, more closely to hear on p3X»gram 
guidance. 
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VIII, PRIVATE AM) RELIGIOUS BROADCASTING 

A, PRIVATE STATIONS BR0ADCASTIW3 ABROAD FROM THE U. S . 

KGEI, "The Voice of Friendship", Box 887, Beijnont, California, Broad- 
casts via one 50 kw" shortwave to Latin America 28 hours per week. 

WRUL, 1 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y., Broadcasts 28;30 hoiirs 
per week via three ^0 kvr and one 20 kw shortwave transmitters, to Europe in 
English, &fedish and Norwegian and to Latin America in English, Portuguese 
and Spanish, It shoifLd Be noted that U.S.I.A. underwrites 7 hours per week 
(3:30 hpw each in Spanish and Portuguese) of WRUL Broadcasts to Latin America, 
This contract will Be terminated at the end of Fiscal Year i960. 


B. RELIGIOU S BROADCASTERS 

Of approximately I8 Protestant missionary Broadcasting stations around 
the world, only six are of any significance in international Broadcasting. 
These are: 

1, "La Voz de los Andes", Quito, Ecuador, Broadcasting shortwave to 
the Americas, Europe, West Indies and South Pacific in seven languages for 
a total of 92 hours per week. Principle language is English (57 j^ipw to the 
Americas, South Pacific and West Indies). Voz de los Andes also Broadcasts 
11:30 hpw in Russian to Europe and ;30 minutes per week in Ukrainian. 

2. EU'/A - Itonrovia, liBerla, Broadcasts shortwave to liBeria, West 
and Central Africa in English, French, Portuguese and l4 African languages, 
and to East Africa in Amharic and AraBic for a total of ll4 hours per week 
(of which 67 hpw are in English and 32 hpw in African languages). 

3. "Voice of Tangier", Morocco, prior to suspension of Broadcasting 
By the Government of lyforocco in 1959j Broadcast via shortwave, k2 hours per 
week which included 3:30 hpw in Russian and 3:30 hpw in Central and East 
European languages. This station is now off the air. But has annoimced 
plans to relocate in Monaco to Broadcast in 12 languages By Jime, 

4, "Call of the Orient", Manila, Far East Broadcasting Company, Broad- 
casts via shortwave "To ABroad" 123 hours per week including 7 in 
Russian and 37 hpw in Chinese dialects. This organization also operates a 
service out of Okinawa for the I^rukyus Islands, 

5* "Voice of Righteousness", Taiwan, Broadcasts via short and medium 
wave 133 hours per week in Mandarin to the mainland. 
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6. KLKX, Inchon, Korea, broadcasts to North Korea, China and Soviet Far 
East, via mediviin vave in English, Korean, Russian and lWda,rin for ^0 hours 
per week, 

C. SUMMARY 

On the basis of consultation \d.th personnel of the agencies represented 
in the Committee, the Staff is of the opinion that the activity of private 
short end medium wave radios (other than commercial networks) broadcasting to 
abroad presents no particular problems and that no special machinery for 
coordination between these stations and U.S, official policy is necessary. 

The stations do not subtract from the effect of U.S. supported broadcasts. 
They do not materially enhance the effect, although some of them, for example, 
KGEI, Far East Broadcasting Company, carry vinattrlbuted VQA material which in 
some areas significantly extends the range and coverage of our propaganda. 

Two private stations, KGEI (Manila) and WRUL (Boston) and some eighteen 
Protestant missionary broadcasting stations broadcast regularly. Of the 
latter only six are significant in international broadcasting. USIA/VOA* 
presently contracts with HRUL to provide thirty minutes each of Spanish and 
Portuguese broadcasts to Latin America. It is intended to terminate this 
contract at the end of Fiscal Year i960. WRUL, however, is now providing a 
channel for broadcasts to Cuba by Cuban "refugee groups" which are having 
some effect. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 

USIA REPLIES TO COMMITTEE STAFF QUESTIOMimiRE 


Question 1 ; l/hat Indication ca.n Le given of the number of amateur 
( "ham!'') radio conversations between the U.S. public and the people of the 
USSR? The satellites? Communist CMna? The underdeveloped areas? (e.g 
number of "hams" in respective coimtrles; number and duration of conversa 
tions, etc.) 
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25X1 


USIA Answer : 

The declining svin-spot cycle should decrease the amoxnat of time con- 
tacts may he made between the U.S. and the USSR for the next seven years or 
so^ and then start increasing again. In the meantime, all other factors 
should make for more contacts when conditions permit, I would not look for 
the USSR government to dry up communications until after it sha 2 rply cur- 
tails travel hy foreigners. The reasoning here is tliat the present relative- 
ly liberal travel arrangements developed several years after the Russians 
lifted the lid for aamteur communications with the "western" world. 

Question 3i 


What can be said of the influence of these contacts on the opinion of 
foreign peoples concerning the American people and United States policies? 


25X1 


USIA Answer ; 

Like institutional advertising, the effect is small in each instance, 
but emulative and favorable, though I think only towards the people, not 
towards the government or its policies. 

Question 4; 

What value have these contacts from the intelligence point of view? 
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USIA Answer ; 

Very limited, if any. Exchanges during contacts are nearly always of 
technical information relating to amateiir radio, generally Infoimiation 
which is available in radio publications and of no military or political 
value. Weather information is occasionally exchainged but very, very rarely 
in siofficient detail to be of serioiis value from an intelligence point of 
view. Discussions of political or economic factors between amateurs are 
so rare as to constitute an outstanding exception to the rule. 

Question g; 

Is there at present any system for exploiting, assisting or guiding 
these contacts for either propaganda or intelligence purposes? What can 
or should be done in this regard? 


BX1 


USIA Answers to both questions: 

To my knowledge there is no such system at present, nor anj^ contem- 
plated, The possibilities of using amateur radio contacts as vehicles for 
propaganda have been seriously discussed at the USIA but considered im- 
practical, at least for the present, P'rom this point of view, a certain 
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■benefit accrues automatically from most contacts 'but only indirectly. 

The "Voice of America has hadj, for several years, a quarter-hour weekly 
program in the English language devoted to amateur radio and "broadcast 
world-wide. Its popularity is great judging from a constantly large mall 
receipt. Although the basic prograBi is in English, other VGA language 
services often translate portions of the basic program for use to their 
respective areas of the world on a somewhat less frequent schedule. 

The Office of Private Cooperation of USIA maintains contact with the 
American Radio Relay League (the largest amateur radio organization, by 
far) within the scope of their responsibilities to suppoxd; the People-to- 
People Program, but has nc particular program developed in this connection. 
Tentative efforts to devise such a program not long ago brought to light 
the fact that, from a People-to-People aspect, American amateurs were 
already engaged in all possible activities of this sort quite effectively 
and support from the USIA was deemed unnecessary. 


1 


USIA Comment: 


See USIA comment relative to "VGA, above. Apart from this, no relation 
is known, beyond the fact that it is considered likely that radio amateurs 
are in a better position to listen to broadcasts from these stations 
because of availability of good shortwave receivers, antennas, etc. 

Question 8 : 

Would you please furnish us with any further information or written 
material which you think pertinent to the foregoing queries or any 
reference to amateur radio activity which this Committee ought to consider 
including in its report. 
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None pertinent. 

B. SUMM/iRY 

Estimates of the number of amateur radio operators ("hams") In the 
Soviet Union range from 10,000 to 100,000. The latter is the puhlishcd 
figure and includes student amateurs and listeners not yet licensed. 
Possihly there are 30,000 licensed operators in the USSR as compared to 

150.000 in the U.S. and 250,000 around the world. There is evidence that 

100.000 conversations take place annually "between amateurs in Russia and 
the U.S. 

China is reported to have practically no amateur radio. There are 
perhaps 1,500 licensed operators in Poland and 2,000 in Yugoslavia, No 
estimates are available on other Iron Curtain countries. 

The Sprague Committee staff has consulted about the use of these 
contacts for Intelligence or propaganda purposes with the Department of 
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State, CIA, VGA, and, through the latter, the American Radio Relay League. 

USIA reports that the "possihility of using amateur radio contacts as 
vehicles for propaganda has heen seriously discussed at USIA but considered 
impractical, at least for the present." 

The effect of such contacts on foreign opinion concerning the U.S. is 
considered slight. "Like institutional advertising", says USIA, "the 
effect is small l.n each Instance but cumulative and favorable" in its 

•s, 

influence on individuals rather than on government or policies. 

VGA has for years operated a very popular quarter hour weekly program 
in the English language devoted to amateiir radio interests and broadcasts 
world- wide . 
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X, imEmpjiiomL television 

A. BACiaSROUM) 

i960 marks a tvimiiag point in the development of television. Up to 
ncn^r, television has been introduced ejid has expanded most rapidly in 
highly-developed coxintries where entei'tainment has been the primary mission. 

Now, however, television will spread to an important group of less- 
developed and newly-independent coxmtrles. At least 12 of these may be 
expected to inaugurate television broadcasting in Fiscal Year I96I and 
20 or so probably will do so in Fiscal Year I962. Within a few years nearly 
all countries will have television. In the great majority, programming and 
transmission will be controlled by government. 

None of these coimtrles has the resources for a successfiil television 
service in programming, management, or engineering, but for status reasons — 
if nothing else — they are determined to have it whether they can support 
it or not. 

The type of audience and the needs of the people in these countries 
will result in a heavy emphasis on conveying basic infonmtlon and instruc- 
tion in hygiene, food production, mechanical skills, community improvement, 
etc., to people who are largely illiterate. Entertainment and cultural 
programs will be regarded as much less Important. 

In short, television in the less-developed countries will become an 
Important tool in teaching. For that purpose, television is effective, 
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cheap, and a6.apted to their geographical conditions. It reaches out over 
jungles, rivers, and impassable roads. It multiplies ten thousandfold the 
utility of each instructor. It allows demonstration of basic tech3oiques to 
a mass audience in a way that would otherwise be impossible except to very 
small groups. However, the skill and kno\r-how for doing this cannot be 
found at present in these countries. They must turn elsewhere for help, 
and at the present time the United States is uniquely equipped to provide 
such help on a broad scale. The Soviet Union is far behind the United States 
in experience in teaching by television. 

A second basic aspect of the television situation is that we are stsind- 
ing on the threshold of another major technological break-through. It can 
be assumed that regular intercontinental television will be a fact within 
five years — perhaps less — and that within ten years "global TV" will 
provide instantaneous audio and visual communication between the most distant 
covintrles of the world. Technologically speaking, the necessary components 
to achieve this now exists. The successful latinchlng of Echo I, and its use 
in experimental crossocountry television, is dramatic evidence of this. 

B. AVAILABLE ASSETS 

In respect to the development of educational television in less-develop- 
ed coTuatries the United States has important assets actually and potentially 
available. Private foundations and educational institutions have put the 
United States far in the lead in this field through a number of major 
experiments . 
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Within the government, the television seivlce of the U.S. Information 
Agency has developed valuable experience, partlc\’J.arly in giving programming 
assistance to foreign television services. 

The International Cooperation Administration, under the terms of its 
mission, can supply equipment to foreign governments for television purposes, 
ICA also is able to provide specialists to give on-the-spot guidance and 
can bring foreign technicians to the United States for training. 

The State Department Specialist Branch can send American experts abroad 
for periods up to one year; and the Department's Leader Grant Program can 
bring foreign specialists to the United States for periods of study. 

In principle, the Development Loan Fund is not barred from financing 
television systems overseas. 

These potential resources, however, are not being used effectively. 

Here, then, may be an area in which the United States, if it moves quickly 
and with imagination, can do much to gain great credit for Itself while 
at the same time promoting stability and growth in less-developed countries, 
all at relatively minor cost. 

c. recomm;m)Ations 

1. Because of the important nevr educational and informational possi- 
bilities of television there is need for a coordinated government-wide 
policy to define the United States interest in the future overseas expansion 
of the medium. Responsibility for this might well be assigned to the 

Radio-Television Broadcast Policy Committee. 
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2 . It Is desirable that a working group be established — perhaps 
under the Operations Coordinating Board — to incirre the effective utiliza- 
tion of available resources in support of a central policy. 

3 . Thought should be given to the development of more effective means 
of cooperation between private and governmental agencies Interested in 
educational and international television. The continued active effort of 
foundations and educatlonel institutions in this field is of the greatest 
importance. Also^ the adequacy of present U.S. facilities for the training 
of foreign nationals in programming and technical aspects of television 
needs to be reviewed. 

4. The prospect of intercontinental television in the next few years 
requires that attention be given now to a number of the technical, legal, 
and other problems which will arise: 

a. An International agreement on video cheinnels and audio 
frequencies will be required, if a chaotic situation is to be 
avoided. 

b. Determination will have to be made of the role of USIA 
and of private companies in the broadcasting of intercontinental 
programs . 

c. The possibility of a joint venture with friendly govern- 
ments in putting communications satellites into space has been 
suggested. Clear policy and careful plans will be required if 
such a cooperative effort with any foreign country is to be carried 
out. 
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